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World Food Crisis—“Temporary” or “Chronic”? 


It is difficult for the average 
American to realize that the vast 
majority of the earth’s people have 
never had enough to eat. Yet such 
appears to be the hard record of 
history. Even before World War 
II two-thirds of the earth’s people 
were “chronically undernour- 
ished.” 

Before the natural resources of 
the New World were brought to 
rescue the small part of the earth's 
population who lived in Western 
Europe, famine and _ pestilence 
caused the death of human beings 
in Europe to a degree which is dif- 
ficult to imagine unless one has 
visited countries of the Far East. 

William Farr, the great English 
statistician, records an average of 
seven famines in England alone for 
each century from 1200 to 1600, 
and E. Parmalee Prentice in his 
book Hunger and History says that 
as late as 1783 England was in dis- 
tress for want of food which “no 
fertility of soil or skill of hus- 
bandry” could provide. 

Quoting these studies, Frederick 
Osborn in his book Preface to Eu- 
genics concludes: “‘Just as today the 
mortality of China is constantly 
affected by hunger, so must it have 


@ been from earliest times to the end 


of the Napoleonic wars.” 

Edmund Burke, in his historic 
speech of March 22, 1775, before 
the English Parliament on “Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies,” elo- 
quently described the situation 
when he said: 

“For some time past the Old 
World has been fed from the New. 
The scarcity which you have felt 
would have been a desolating fam- 
ine, if this child of your old age, 
with a true filial piety, with Roman 
charity, had not put the full breast 
of its youthful exuberance to the 
mouth of its exhausted parent.” 

It appears that it was not until 
well into the nineteenth century— 
when food could be shipped in 
large quantities—that even Eng- 
land could free herself from 
famine. 

“It is indeed true to say,” says 
the British authority Colin Clark 
in his book The Conditions of 
Economic Progress, “that in the 
early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—‘When Britain set the world 
ablaze in good King George’s 
glorious days’—the population of 
the British Isles was living at what 
we now call an Asiatic standard of 
living, with the population of Ire- 
land on the edge of famine.” 
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Two-Thirds of World Chronically 
Undernourished 


While a small proportion of the 
earth’s people who live in the New 
World and in Western Europe 
have been relatively free from hun- 
ger during the last 100 years, the 
vast majority of the peoples of the 
world have remained cronically un- 
dernourished to the present day. 


This fact was pointed out by 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson in his radio address, 
June 15, 1946, when he said: 


“The present food crisis isn’t 
an unusual situation—its only un- 
usually severe. There’s never 
enough food in the world to give 
everyone what he needs to eat, at 
any given moment. Two-thirds of 
the world’s people are chronically 
undernourished.” 

To this statement Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Director General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, concurred, and 
went on to say: 


“Yes, in India one person out of 
three is on the edge of starvation 


even in normal times. * * * Under 
these conditions, when famine 
comes along, as it did in Bengal 
last year, the people suffer severely 
because they have no_ reserve 


strength .. .” 


The peoples of India and other 
parts of Asia, of large parts of 
Africa, and also certain parts of 
Europe suffer from malnutrition 
even when famine does not come 
along and when conditions are con- 
sidered “normal.” This is shown 
by their very high death rates, as 
far as such rates can be recorded or 
estimated. 


If we use corrected death rates of 
India as a sample of the death 
rates of two-thirds of the people of 
the world who are “chronically un- 
dernourished,” we may arrive at 
the shocking conclusion that want 
of the necessities of life—of which 
food is a major factor—causes the 
untimely death of between 20,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000 human beings 
a year during “normal” times. 


Population Factor In World Food Crisis 


Many people may imagine that 
the present world food crisis is 
due almost entirely to less food 
than before World War II, either 
caused by the destruction of the 
war or by droughts. But let us ex- 


amine the facts of the situation as 
gathered by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in the volume World 
Food Situation 1946, February 
1946: 


“A review of the caloric value @ 
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of food products produced for food 
in the different countries indicates 
that world production of all foods 
in 1945-46 was about 5 percent 
less than in pre-war. However, if al- 
lowance is made for the increase in 
population from pre-war to date, 
the food production on a per 
capita basis is about 12 percent 
lower.” 

Thus it would appear that while 
less food accounts for 5% of the 
food crisis, increase in population 
since the war accounts for 7%. 


But this is not the whole story 
as far as population increase is 
concerned. We also must take into 
consideration the large increase in 
world population of about 200,- 
000,000 during the ten years im- 
mediately preceding World War II. 
This increase in population and 
the increase of 563,000,000 be- 
tween 1900 and 1940 may have set 
the stage for the present world food 
crisis, if not also for World Wars I 
and II. 

These population increases are 
the largest for similar periods in 
all history, and their magnitude is 
difficult to comprehend. The size 
of the increase during the ten years 
preceding World War II is as large 
as the combined populations of the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada. 

Yet had not the death rates of 
two-thirds of the earth’s people, 
who are chronically undernour- 
ished, been about three times as 
high as the death rates of the 
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United States, Great Britain, or 
Canada, the population increase 
during these ten years would have 
been much larger. 


It is one of the purposes of the 
United Nations Organization to re- 
duce the high death rates of two- 
thirds of the world’s people by 
freeing them from want. It is pro- 
posed that this be done by indus- 
trialization and by increasing the 
food-producing capacity of such 
large countries as India, China, 
and Russia. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion among authorities 
as to how much the food supply 
of such countries could be in- 
creased, but it is possible that, 
through erosion control and the 
use of farm machinery on semi-arid 
lands, the food supply might be in- 
creased considerably. 


In answering this question, how- 
ever, there are a number of fac- 
tors to be considered. For example, 
the Chinese and the Japanese al- 
ready get more food from an acre 
of good land than do the Amer- 
icans. Semi-arid land when put 
under the plow, as has been done 
in some of our western states, can 
cause serious erosion and dust 
bowls. Then also there are other 
factors such as climate, topography, 
etc., to be considered. 

But assuming that the food- 
producing capacity of such large 
parts of the earth as India, China, 
and Russia could be doubled, this 
would be no match for the in- 
crease in population which would 
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result if the death rates of those 
countries could be cut in half, or 
reduced to the level of the United 
States, Great Britain, or Canada. 


If this could be done, the popu- 
lation increase which would occur 
unless the birth rate were radically 
reduced surpasses the imagination. 
In the course of a century, the 
population increase of any one of 
those countries could become as 
large as the present population of 
the entire earth. And two-thirds of 
the present population of the earth 
is “chronically undernourished.” 


There is no trick of statistics in 
these calculations. The only trick 
or miracle would be in cutting the 
death rates of such countries in 
half without reducing the birth 
rates to a similar or larger degree. 

In the process of doubling the 
food supply of such countries as 
India, China, and Russia, assum- 
ing that this could be done, there 
also is the time factor to be con- 
sidered. How long would it take? 
If it could be done, could it be 
done fast enough to keep pace with 
the increase in population? 

For example, notwithstanding 
that the death rate of India is three 
times as high as that of the United 
States, the population of India in- 
creases about 5,000,000 a year, and 
did increase 50,000,000 from 1930 
to 1940. 

It would be of little advantage 
to increase the food supply of such 
countries unless the food supply 
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could be increased faster than the @ 


population. And the reduction of 
the high death rates would make 
the task even more difficult unless 
the high birth rates could be re- 
duced by an equal or larger extent. 


It is often asked by the Ameri- 
cans why there should be such 
things in the world as war, fam- 
ine and despotism. Perhaps a re- 
view of these facts may help us to 
understand some of the reasons. 
Yet these evils need not be inevi- 
table. They do not exist in or be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States. If the countries of Europe 
and Asia possessed as favorable 
relationship between population 
and natural resources, they too 
could be relatively free from these 
evils. 


The basic cause of want, which 
in turn is the cause of so many 
other world problems, appears to 
be either too little food and other 
necessities of life, or too many peo- 
ple, or both. It is a noble aspira- 
tion for mankind to try to double 
or quadruple the world’s food 
supply. The necessities of life 
would probably have to be quad- 
rupled to furnish the earth’s pres- 
ent population with the level of 
living which the American people 
enjoy. Yet even if this could be 
done, unless the population in- 
crease factor were given adequate 
attention, little would be gained. 
In fact, it might even lead to more 
destructive wars and famines. 


Le 


ee 
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The New World’s “Roman Charity” 


The doubling of the earth’s 
population in 90 years has been 
made possible in large part through 
the rapid exploitation of virgin 
soil, minerals, forests, and other 
natural resources by a mechanized 
civilization. 

“The immediate needs of the 
rapidly increasing European popu- 
lation necessitated an unrestrain- 
able exploitation of new virgin 
lands without regard to ultimate 
consequences,” say the British 
scientists Whyte and Jacks in their 
book Vanishing Lands. “Europe 
took everything that the new coun- 
tries could send and the latter 
willingly bartered their life blood 
. .. That the New World was be- 
ing robbed of its soil and was being 
paid in coin that brought no rec- 
ompense to the land never entered 
the heads of either partner .. .” 

“The price that has been and 
still must be paid, in soil and social 
security, prosperity, health, con- 
tentment and aesthetic values that 
go with it,” continue these writers, 
“is incalculable.” 

If this is true, it applies equally 
to forests, oil, minerals and other 
natural resources. The New World 
countries bartered their real wealth 
for processed goods, luxuries, and 
later for debts. Finally, during 


World War II, the United States 
practically gave away its natural 
resources via lend-lease. And in 
the first year after the end of the 
war, the United States spent $20,- 
000,000,000 “‘to assist in the restora- 
tion of economic life abroad,” ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary of 
State William L. Clayton. 


As the world population in- 
creases, greater and greater de- 
mands may be made upon the 
natural resources of the New 
World countries, and particularly 
upon the United States. If the New 
World is to continue its “Roman 
charity” (to use the words of Ed- 
mund Burke), it would appear that 
the least that could be asked of 
the Old World is to take stock of 
its population increase. 


It is a mathematical fact as well 
as common sense that no amount 
of shipments of food, oil, and min- 
eral resources can free the peoples 
of Europe and Asia from want, if 
those peoples continue to increase 
anywhere near recent rates. 


In the meantime, such able and 
far-sighted men as Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch have pointed out that the 
United States for its own safety im- 
mediately must take stock of its 
remaining natural resources. 
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America Takes Stock of Its Resources 


In a letter to Congressman Gore 
published November 4, 1945, Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch said in part: 
“We must be careful when we give 
aid to other countries, that this aid 
is not used to nationalize their in- 
dustries against us, to destroy our 
competitive system, which, I think 
should be preserved.” 


“While examining our produc- 
tion,” continues Mr. Baruch, “we 
must survey all our minerals, agri- 
cultural and other resources. We 
cannot go on depleting our soil 
and mineral resources as we have in 
the last seventy years without 
tragic results to our whole economy 
and national life.” 


The United States has had a 
double drain upon its soil, min- 
erals, forests, and the water and 
wildlife that go along with these 
natural resources. The first drain 
was the rapidly increasing Ameri- 
can population itself. Some of this 
drain may have been necessary, 
although for all practical purposes 
our population did not have to in- 
crease as fast as it did. P. K. Whelp- 
ton, a population expert for both 
the Hoover and Roosevelt Admin- 
istrations, has pointed out that a 
Stationary population of 100,000,- 
000 would be better from an eco- 
nomic point of view than jour 
present-sized population of 140,- 
000,000. 


Besides this drain on our na- 


tural resources, there were the im- 
mediate needs of the rapidly in- 
creasing European population, 
which fact has been pointed out by 
Whyte and Jacks. And there was 
not real need for that rapid in- 
crease in population. Europe now 
finds itself in a pitiful condition of 
overpopulation. It had to import 
at least 10% of its food even before 
World War II. Had Europe as high 
a level of living as the United 
States, it would have had to import 
a great deal more food and other 
raw materials. 


Of course, with sound conserva- 
tion practices on the part of Amer- 
icans, both of these drains could 
have been lessened. But when a 
country is trying to grow more 
food and dig more minerals to sup- 
port rapidly increasing populations 
at any price, conservation practices 
are difficult to promote. “Popula- 
tion density and economic condi- 
tions,” say Nichols and Chambers 
in the Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook, 1938, “will sometimes 
dictate land-use practices and pro- 
duce situations where cultivation 
is necessary on severely eroded 
land that should normally be re- 
tired, or on slopes too steep for 
safe tillage.” 


Furthermore, there was the be- 
lief that the United States pos- 
sessed a “boundless” amount of 
soil and other natural resource 




















@.. there was little need for con- 

servation. And so we exhausted 
farm after farm in our march to 
the Pacific, and cut down our for- 
ests and dug out our minerals as 
fast as we could to support rapidly 
increasing population both in the 
United States and in Europe. 


The day of reckoning has fin- 
ally arrived as is now being pointed 
out by Mr. Baruch and many other 
informed Americans. No Ameri- 
can can read the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of Interior for 1945 
without having this fact brought 
forcefully to his attention: 


“Only nine of the major min- 
erals remain in our known domes- 
tic reserves in great enough quan- 
ity of usable grade to last 100 
years or more. Our known usable 
reserves of 22 essential minerals 
have dwindled to a 35-year supply 
or less. * * * it behouves us to learn 
the true meaning of our meager 
supply, which is not that we will 
be weak in a hundred years, but 
that we are relatively weak now.” 


In his testimony before the 
House Labor Committee, February 
1939, Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
repeated the statement that we do 
not have enough good land left in 
the United States and pointed out 
that this country is losing via ero- 
sion the equivalent of 200 forty- 
acre farms a day. 


@ In a more recent work, “Our 
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American Land,” 1946, Dr. Bennett 
writes: “Actually we need more 
good land now. Too many farmers 
are working poor land that should 
be turned back to grass or wood- 
land.” Yet, he continues, in farm 
land alone “about 3 billion tons of 
soil (enough to fill a train of 
freight cars girding the equator 18 
times) are wasted or blown away 
each year.” 


Akin to the problem of soil loss 
is the problem of our diminishing 
forests, and akin to both are the 
problems of water supply and wild- 
life conservation. Yet the U. S. 
Forest Service tells us that between 
1909 and 1938, a period of only 
30 years, our standing saw timber 
was reduced 40%, and in 1943 
timber cut or destroyed was 50% 
more than total growth. 


Top soil, forests, water reserves, 
and mineral resources constitute 
the real wealth of a nation. It is 
possible that the future health and 
level of living of a people can be 
forecast by the trends in their 
natural resources. 


Guy Irvinc Burcu, 
Editor. 
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